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Forging the Weapons .. . 


WHEN IN 1787 the framers of the Constitution provided for a decennial census, they simply acted in 
accordance with the wisdom of the age-old exhortation ““Know Thyself! A nation—or an agency— 
without a knowledge of itself, can have no basis for intelligent action. It is like a blind man groping in 
the wilderness. 

In 1940 the Nation and the labor market—a force affecting 60 million workers—were pretty much in 
the same predicament as the blind man and the wilderness. Then the Bureau of Employment Security 
began to clear a path through the underbrush. It inaugurated a reporting program which has grown 
steadily broader and broader to meet the needs of war. 

‘‘Heart and soul” of this reporting program are the local offices of the United States Employment 
Service. They are the headwaters of the vast array of labor market data now being marshaled for the 
direction of the war and as a backdrop of the post-war design of the Nation’s economic life. 

The local offices are called upon to collect a variety of facts, figures, and background data, and they must 
regiment these data into reports. The task is arduous and frequently the need for it perplexing. But every 
particle a@information that is ferreted out is a small mosaic unit needed to piece together the various pat- 
terns that form the national labor market picture—a picture as necessary to intelligent production strategy 
as geographical, topographical, meteorological, and astronomical minutiae are necessary to the planning 
and execution of great naval and military offensives and defensives. 
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With this dependence of a Nation on the work of local offices, the concern for accurate reporting is 
apparent. Accuracy, in truth, is of the essence of effectiveness. But reports will not be accurate working 
instruments unless the staff in the area of actual reporting has a sympathetic understanding of them. Local 
offices are entitled to know the reasons for revisions in reporting methods and the necessity for extending 
coverage of the reporting function, why a report is undertaken, and how statistics gathered by the most 
remote local office become determining factors in basic decisions now being made at the counselling tables 
of the Nation. aan 


The national aspect, however, is not the ultimate of usefulness of labor market information. Local 
offices must become familiar with the labor market information of their areas and use it as a tool to 
advance efficient operation. As the central rallying point of facts on the community’s most precious re- 
source—manpower—the Jocal office can throw light on nearly every problem of the community, including 
its economic health. Moreover, trend data will enable the local office to foresee and, foreseeing, to guide 
the economic fortunes of the area. When local office statistics are recognized for their thoroughness and 
reliability, few moves affecting the life of a community will be made without first seeking the guidance of 
the offices equipped with such data. Thus, new industries will be brought to a community only on the 
assurance of the local office that ample labor exists to staff the new plants; workers will be brought into a 
community only when the local office certifies that local labor supplies are exhausted; training will be in- 
augurated only in those occupations which the local office testifies are “short”; and new housing projects 
will be recommended on the basis of local office estimates of labor in the community or about to be 
imported. 
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Local offices will discover,’too, in{the review of statistical data, evidences of a Nation’s maturing spiritual 
and economic wisdom, a growth to which they have contributed. In placement facts and figures may be 
seen the break-down of prejudices toward minority groups, the lessening of unfair, restrictive hiring prac- 
tices, and the more general recognition of ability per se, without regard to sex, race, creed, or national origin. 
This trend is made possible because local offices are exerting themselves to effectuate the national policy on 
overcoming discriminatory hiring practices. 
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Beginning on page 3 of this issue of the Employment Security Review, an attempt is made to show in part 
how facts as weapons are advancing the war effort, and how local offices are forging those weapons. 
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War Manpower Commission perfects 
organization—20 million war work- 
ers by 1943—Labor prospects for 
1942 food-for-victory harvest. 


qThe year’s half-way mark saw other steps toward 
completion of the organization of the War Manpower 
Commission. Chairman Paul V. McNutt announced 
that John J. Corson, Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, will also serve as Chief of the 
{ndustrial and Agricultural Employment Division of 
the WMC, responsible for coordinating the war man- 
power functions of various Government agencies 
including the U. S. Employment Service, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion’s employment services, the Railroad Retirement 
Board’s employment service, and the Division of 
Transport Personnel in the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Mr. Corson will be responsible to Brig. Gen. 
Frank J. McSherry, Director of Operations for the 
WMC. 

At the same time, the War Manpower Chairman 
announced the appointment of William Haber as 
Chief, Planning and Progress Reports Division, 
Frederick L. Stephan, Chief, Statistical Analysis and 
Coordination Service, Robert C. Weaver, Chief, 
Negro Manpower Service (formerly the Negro Em- 
ployment and Training Division of the Labor 
Division, WPB), and Will W. Alexander, Chief, 
Minority Groups Service (also transferred from the 
Labor Division, WPB). 


{ New estimates of manpower requirements for 
the next 18 months have been prepared on the basis 
of joint figures of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These estimates 
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suggest some of the problems confronting the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Based on total war expenditures, the estimates 
indicate the far-reaching changes in our economy 
which will have to take place in the coming 18 months 
if the Nation’s production goals are to be achieved. 
From an estimated 6.9 million workers engaged in 
war work in December 1941 a total of 17.5 million 
will have to be in war employment by December 
1942, and at least 20 million by December 1943. 
The greater part of this increase in war employment 
will come about through the conversion of civilian 
industries. lt is estimated that nonwar industries 
will employ only 19.1 million workers in December 
1943, compared with 29.1 in 1941. 

Concentration on the war effort will also affect 
agriculture. In spite of increased food requirements, 
it is estimated that agriculture will lose 400,000 
workers to industry and the armed forces from 1941 
to 1942, and 300,000 workers by the end of 1943. 
To meet the needs of agriculture during the peak sea- 
sons will require the fullest utilization of all available 
workers, including housewives and students. In 
some areas temporary closing down of local trade 
will release workers for the all-out effort to assist 
farmers in their harvesting. 

Unemployment is rapidly declining as a result 
of the increased needs of industry and the armed 
forces. Unemployment should decline to about 2.4 
million persons in December 1942 and to about 2 
million by December 1943. It is possible that there 
will be even less unemployment than the estimates 
show, provided disruptive labor practices such as 
“pirating,” indiscriminate advertising and labor 
recruiting, and other activities contributing to high 
labor turn-over are cut down. 

The tasks of the U. S. Employment Service, as can 
be seen from these estimates, are greater than those 
ever before faced. By the end of 1943 at least 9.0 
million men will have been withdrawn from produc- 
tion for the armed forces. These will have to be 








replaced from among the unemployed and those not 
previously in the labor force, primarily women. Con- 
version of civilian industry to war production will 
entail considerable placement work, as well as assist- 
ance to industry in job break-down, upgrading, train- 
ing, and recruitment of new workers. Peak require- 
ments of agriculture will call for fullest utilization of 
all available labor in cooperation with schools, local 
industry, and farmers. If the goals of war production 
are to be achieved, the U. S. Employment Service 
must be prepared to accomplish the greatest recruit- 
ment campaign in history. 


4 Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard stated in 
a June radio address that a solution to the farm labor 
problem might be found in closer cooperation of 
farmers, State and County War Boards, and the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

That the U. S. Employment Service is marshaling 
its forces to meet the food-for-victory harvest of 1942 
is indicated by the new agricultural reporting pro- 
gram, discussed on page 14 of this issue of the Employ- 
ment Security Review. In addition, many States are 
directing activities toward the utilization of youth 
and women not previously included in farm supply. 

School youth continue to be regarded as the most 
fruitful source of new workers. In New York, high 
school students were being enrolled in the “Farm 
Cadet Victory Service.” Self-registration of students 
and teachers for farm work was under way in Ohio. 


The Voluntary Land Corps was enrolling boys of 16 
and girls of 18 from high schools and colleges for 
work on Vermont and New Hampshire farms at a 
minimum of $21 per month. In both New Jersey 
and New York, laws were passed allowing school 
children 14 years old and over to be used for emer- 
gency farm work for a limited period during the 
school year. 

Throughout the country, women were being used 
for current farm work in greater proportions than 
ever before. Efforts were being made in many areas 
to recruit women from cities and villages for seasonal 
farm activities. In Virginia, women were being ap- 
pealed to for assistance in harvesting as “a patriotic 
duty,” while plans for a “Women’s Land Army” 
were being completed in Maryland. High school 
and college girls were being urged to spend their 
vacations on farms performing household chores 
while farm women worked in the fields. From Cleve- 
land comes an account of a special reporter who 
spent a month’s vacation working on a farm. 

Securing sufficient farm labor through the U. S. 
Employment Service presents a singular challenge 
to local office staffs, particularly those servicing agri- 
cultural communities. 
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Next month—a special section on 
the War Manpower Commission. 








MAY HIGHLIGHTS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Placements: 

Initial Claims: 
Waiting-Period Claims: 
Compensable Claims: 


Unemployment Compen- 
sation Payments: 


Active File: 








Rose to 782,460—29 percent*above April. 
Dropped to 582,576—23 percent below April. 
Dropped to 407,259—28 percent below April. 
Dropped to 2,562,801—13 percent below April. 


Dropped to $32 million—13 percent below April. 
Dropped to 4.3 million—3 percent below April. 
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THE REPORTING PROGRAM AT A GLANCE 


EVERY OTHER MONTH officials of 25,000 war establishments sit down with representatives of the Employment 
Service to engage in an activity new to American industry—budgeting labor needs. With manpower becoming 
scarce, war industries can be assured of workers only by careful balancing of manpower available against man. 
power needed. 

To the information gathered from employers, the U. S. Employment Service adds facts from other sources— 
especially those recorded on more than 4,000,000 application cards on file in the local offices. The result is 
the most comprehensive and detailed labor market information available in this country. To war officials and 
agencies concerned with collateral aspects of war, the data reveal such facts as: what workers employers need 
and will need for the next six months—by plant, occupation, locality, and industry; what workers are available— 
their occupation and locality; what occupational shortages are threatening to impede production; what tra- 
ditional labor market practices or employer prejudices are barring able workers from war jobs. 

Through the agricultural labor market data, war-production strategists are informed as to farm crops and 
farm labor. 

In addition, employment and wage data reported by employers under the unemployment compensation 
program indicate how employment is faring month by month for each State and for each industry. 

This is supplemented by information on the number of unemployed persons seeking unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, initial claims figures indicating those workers recently laid off, and continued claims figures indicating 
all other claimants. 

Finally, labor market information enables local offices of the USES to measure their own achievements and 
to plan more effective and efficient operations. 


* * * 
FUNCTIONS OF THE Employment Security inaugurated its labor market 
REPORTING PROGRAM reporting program. Moreover, labor market infor- 


mation has become vital to other Federal agencies 
THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE of the war program directly or indirectly concerned with the war effort. 


may well hinge upon the success or failure of man- Labor market information shapes national war 
power allocation during the coming months. The policies and directs war production by answering such 
keystone of such a national program is, of course, a queries as: Where shall plants be built? Which areas 
well-functioning employment service whose activities should get more contracts? What industries should 
are adjusted by a sensitive appraisal of labor market be curtailed? Where should production of nonwar 
conditions. In order that accurate, comprehensive, commodities be concentrated? What occupations 
up-to-date information might be available for such an should be protected by Selective Service job defer- 
appraisal of labor market conditions, the Bureau of ments? Officials concerned with these and related 
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phases of war production—training, housing, trans- 
portation, health and welfare activities—depend on 
labor market information for guidance. If the im- 
portance of labor market information to the activities 
of the U. S. Employment Service were not sufficiently 
convincing, the stress placed on such information in 
the creation of the War Manpower Commission should 
suffice to convince the most skeptical of its value. 

Labor market information is now an integral part 
of the supervisory and management techniques of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. The applica- 
tion of ES-270 reports as a measure of the effective- 
ness of local office placement activity is already 
established. How the data are used for direct 
administrative purposes in other areas of Employ- 
ment Service work is discussed in the section “Facts 
Go to Work,” appearing on p. 8 of this issue of the 
Employment Security Review. 

In addition to the administrative uses of the data, 
the Bureau of Employment Security relies on regularly 
submitted reports as a basis for making policy deci- 
sions. For example: The prevalence of labor shortages 
in selected occupations demonstrated by supply and 
demand reports submitted to the Bureau resulted in 
the general conclusion that key skilled workers were 
being removed from industry by Selective Service at 
an unduly rapid rate. Likewise, the Bureau policy 
with respect to deferring a mass registration of women 
was based on labor market reports of numerous areas 
in which the increased use of women in industrial 
work would not for some time be necessary. 

Not the least important function of the U. S. 
Employment Service is the provision of authentic 
labor market information to other agencies. Within 
the local labor market area the employment office is 
the logical source of labor market information for all 
community planning purposes. The public schools, 
for example, should be provided with reliable infor- 
mation as to job opportunities for current graduates. 
In connection with defense training, the Employment 
Service has the responsibility of recommending what 
occupations the courses shall cover and how many 
shall be trained. Various community welfare groups 
interested in problems of housing, recreation, relief, 
and other activities need to organize their programs 
on the basis of current and anticipated labor market 
conditions. Similarly, State, regional, and national 
agencies have even more pressing uses for reliable 
labor market information. In the local community, 
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members of some of these agencies may be quite 
familiar with current labor market conditions; for 
broad planning purposes such as defense housing, 
however, these agencies need reliable reports both on 
specific local areas and in summary form for States 
and regions. 

Finally, one of the more important functions of the 
Employment Service is to provide information to the 
public on labor market conditions. This has always 
been recognized as a necessary activity of the public 
employment office and was recognized as such in the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. It is essential, of course, that 
direct information on the activities of war employers 
be withheld during the war emergency, but infor- 
mation as to job opportunities should regularly be 
made available to the public. 


WHAT FACTS ARE 
WE GETTING? 


WHEN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE representatives 
visit employers in selected war industries to obtain 
their prospective hiring and lay-off schedules for the 
ensuing 6-month period, they are engaging in a war 
activity of even greater importance than that of in- 
ventorying our stock piles of rubber or tin. When the 
U. S. Employment Service and other war agencies 
know specifically what war employers’ labor needs are, 
they can organize the various sources of supply to 
meet those needs and thereby help assure uninter- 
rupted production of war materials. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has developed 
labor demand reports—Form ES-270—to secure this 
information from employers whose labor needs 
warrant preferred attention. When first instituted, 
ES-270 reports were made only for selected employers 
whose industrial activity was related to the national 
defense program. Our war economy, however, has 
necessitated expansion of coverage of these reports, 
so that recent revisions require employer estimates 
of present employment and current and future labor 
demands for a wide variety of war and essential 
civilian industries, as well as for large construction 
projects, transportation, mining, utilities, and com- 
munications industries. 

The necessity for complete utilization of all avail- 
able labor supply is reflected in the ES-270 reports 
at periodic intervals by the inclusion of current and 
anticipated employment of women and nonwhites. 
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A record of progress on this problem (provided for 
on Form ES-270) enables the local office to evaluate 
the gains made in relaxation of employer specifica- 
tions in the local area. When all local office reports 
are analyzed at the regional and national levels, the 
result shows the extent to which progress is being 
made nationally in the full utilization of the labor 
supply. 

Since one of our principal objectives is to persuade 
employers to hire through the U. S. Employment 
Service, ES-270 reports provide for a record of prog- 
ress on the extent to which employers are actually 
utilizing the U. S. Employment Service. 

The ES-270 reports also call for the employers’ 
labor needs in terms of specific occupations. This 
information is essential in the planning of recruit- 
ment service by the local office. Current needs can 
be met from active-file registrants as well as by 
directing to job openings persons in the employed 
reserve files who are not engaged in essential activi- 
ties. Anticipated labor needs are used by the local 
office as the basis for recommendation of preemploy- 
ment training courses, for employer training pro- 
grams, or for recommendations to break down skilled 
jobs or to upgrade workers. 

Another significant item covered by the ES-270 
reports is the number of anticipated lay-offs. Just as 
labor needs reported by the employer will form the 
basis for recruitment campaigns, so expected lay-offs 
pose further for the local office the problem of placing 
these workers either in the immediate locality or in 
other areas of the national war effort. Without this 
information a local office might set out to recruit or 
train workers to be hired, sometimes resorting to 
clearance, when workers with the needed skills might 
be available through local offices. Data on lay-offs 
are also important to war-production officials who 
wish to award war contracts in areas of ample labor 
supply. 

Although the ES-270 report is part of the broad 
statistical program for the Bureau of Employment 
Security and calls primarily for a quantitative sum- 
mary of employer needs, it nevertheless requires 
considerable narrative comment from the local office 
personnel. These comments are particularly impor- 
tant when integrated with other local office reports 
to make a composite picture of our national labor 
demands. In many instances it will be relatively 
impossible to give exact figures, but some information 
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is better than none. Naturally, local office estimates 
which are required in the ES—270 report must be 
made with care and the data refined as much as 
possible. Labor demand reports constitute the princi- 
pal and, in many instances, the only source of informa- 
tion regarding labor needs. While the limitations 
of the data are recognized, many Federal agencies 
look to these reports to provide the basis upon which 
important decisions are made. 

Labor supply information is the counterpart of the 
labor demand information needed for labor market 
analysis. Form ES-268 is designed to provide sig- 
nificant labor supply information which is available 
from an analysis of the applications in the active file 
of each local office of the U. S. Employment Service. 
The reports are submitted every second month and 
are divided into two parts. Part A gives the total 
number of primary registrations in each of eight 
occupational groups. Twice a year (January and 
July) this information is reported for women and non- 
whites. This section is designed to record by occu- 
pational group the total number of fully qualified 
persons seeking work through the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Part B of the ES—268 records the number of applica- 
tions in professional and managerial, skilled, semi- 
skilled, and selected entry occupations which are in 
the active file or in the employed reserve file. The 
applications counted in Part B include those of fully 
or partially qualified applicants whether employed 
or unemployed. The purpose of this part of the 
report is to secure as accurate an account as possible 
of the total number of persons with skills in specific 
occupations which are useful in war production. 

There has been much discussion concerning the 
representativeness of the active file and its effective- 
ness in gaging the labor supply available. Much of 
the discussion seems to stem from the failure to make 
the necessary transition from peacetime U.S. Employ- 
ment Service objectives of operating a general labor 
exchange to the wartime responsibility of a war re- 
cruitment agency servicing priority employers first. 
A completely accurate count of the unemployed 
active-file registrants would be valuable if such could 
be obtained but would not be necessary to carry on our 
wartime functions. What is much more vital is 
that we know precisely whether we can get, say, 50 
turret-lathe operators for a war employer in a given 
community. Whether such workers are totally unem- 
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ployed or employed in nonessential industry is not too 
important when production of bombers or other essen- 
tial war materials is being impeded. The extent to 
which the active file is representative of the size and 
character of the available labor supply varies, how- 
ever, according to the industrial character of the area 
or the nature of procedures for maintaining the file to 
correspond with labor market conditions. Procedures 
to assure an active file that is wholly representative 
of the available labor supply are not practical inas- 
much as such procedures would involve too frequent 
contact with applicants and in other ways overburden 
the local office staff. 

In line with such a goal, however, a uniform file 
clearance in all States every 60 days has been pro- 
posed. This procedure will not give an appreciably 
better picture of the labor supply available in numer- 
ous localities which already have a 60-day or shorter 
validity period, but at the regional and national 
level, the uniform data produced will allow for more 
valid and significant analyses of the total labor supply 
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available to man war- and essential civilian-production 
plants. 

Other procedural revisions to give more precise 
information regarding labor supply available will no 
doubt be made in direct response to the developmental 
work done at the local, regional, or State levels. 

In addition to active-file registrations, two other 
principal sources of labor supply information are 
readily available to the U. S. Employment Service: 
estimates of lay-offs from Form ES-270 reports, already 
discussed, and estimates of the trainee output of train- 
ing courses from Form ES-228. The periodic inventory 
of training courses provided for in the newly devised 
Form ES-228 becomes increasingly significant as the 
supply of experienced workers available for war work 
becomes depleted. This report is also significant in 
that it necessitates cooperation between the U. S. 
Employment Service and the various training agencies 
in each local area, thus tending to eliminate any du- 
plication in training courses and waste in training 
facilities. 








MAKING LABOR MARKET INFORMATION MEANINGFUL 


LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND DATA are the 
backbone of labor market analysis. Every labor 
market report required by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the U. S. Employment Service 
attempts, in one way or another, to collect either labor 
supply information, labor demand information, or 
both. 

But neither labor demand nor labor supply infor- 
mation is of any value by itself. The fact that 
there is a demand for 50,000 workers by a given estab- 
lishment or in a given community means nothing. 
The 50,000 figure becomes significant only when 
it is known whether there are 50,000 workers, or any 
part thereof, to meet this demand, who are ready 
and willing and occupationally qualified to fill 
the jobs. Similarly, the fact that a community has 
2,500 workers unemployed means nothing unless 
there is also information available as to the number 


and characteristics of the job opportunities which 
exist or will arise in the near future. For it is the 


number and characteristics of the job opportunities 
which will indicate whether these 2,500 workers, or 
any part thereof, are going to remain unemployed or 
are going to find jobs. 
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In its essence, labor market analysis is simply the in- 
tegration of labor demand data on the one hand and 
labor supply data on the other into a meaningful 
whole. The balancing of demand against supply re- 
veals the characteristics and significance of any labor 
market situation. Without this integration it would 
be impossible to determine whether, or when, there 
would be a shortage of labor in any given occupation 
in any given community. And without this revela- 
tion of the possibility of labor stringencies in the 
future, no intelligent planning to solve these labor 
market problems is possible. The programming of 
vocational training courses, school acceleration, in- 
service training, adequate housing, transportation, 
and other community facilities designed to attract 
and hold workers depends entirely on the integra- 
tion of labor supply and labor demand informa- 
tion. 

Statistical data on labor supply and demand as 
collected by the U. S. Employment Service are not 
enough. Figures by themselves have limited value. 
To interpret them correctly so that they may be used 
for planning local, State, regional, and national 
operations and policies, the background out of which 
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these statistics emerge must be understood. The 
balancing of labor demand and supply statistics fre- 
quently indicates that there are more than enough 
workers available in a community to fulfil employ- 
ers’ needs. However, the actual meeting of these 
employers’ needs may be extremely difficult, under 
“normal” conditions, solely because employers have 
set up extremely arbitrary hiring specifications— 
as to age, sex, color, nationality, or creed—which 
bear no relation whatsoever to the occupational 
skill required for the jobs and which automatically 
render half the available workers in the community 
ineligible for employment. Similarly, an intelligent 
appraisal of the adequacy of the labor supply is im- 
possible without concrete knowledge of the recruit- 
ment methods of the important employers in the 
community. Pirating of labor from one employer by 
another may solve the first employer’s labor problem 
but does not in any way decrease the demand for 
labor in a community. The only difference is that 
the second employer instead of the first is now in 
need of workers. 

In brief, all available information (whether sus- 
ceptible to statistical tabulations or only to narrative 
statements) that in any way sheds light on recruiting 
problems in an area or occupation, or on the difficul- 
ties which must be overcome in order to help em- 
ployers maintain their production schedules, must 
be coordinated with the basic labor supply and de- 
mand figures, in order that an intelligent appraisal 
of any labor market situation may be made. 

In the past there has been only one regular report— 
the State ES-274 and its counterpart at the local 
office level—whose sole purpose has been to synthe- 
size all pertinent labor supply and demand infor- 
mation into one comprehensive picture of the labor 
market situation. The only other real integration 
of labor market data has occurred in the local labor 
market surveys which have now been made at least 
once for every significant labor market area in the 
country. These local labor market surveys were 
made necessary by the very absence of integration 
in the other reports collected by the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

Prior to the initiation of these two reporting 
procedures—the State and local ES-274’s and the 
local labor market surveys—the Government’s infor- 
mation on the state of the labor market was based 
on data such as unemployment compensation claims 
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statistics, Employment Service registration and place- 
ment statistics, the demand for workers in certain 
industries in the near future, and special studies 
covering very limited time periods and topics, all of 
which illuminated only fragments of the total labor 
market situation. Nowhere was there any attempt to 
knit this information together into an accurate and 
complete picture of the labor market. In fact, such 
integration was virtually impossible because too many 
significant facts were unknown. These included 
changes in the trend of migration, the forces giving 
rise to migration, the difficulties encountered in re- 
cruiting labor in various industries, the local hiring 
specifications which were responsible for “shortages” 
of workers, the effect on employment of variations in 
the flow of materials, supplies, and equipment togiven 
industries, the dates when workers would be needed, 
the factors which were influencing groups of workers 
to withhold their services from the labor market, 
and other labor market circumstances. 

The ES-274 plugs this broad gap which formerly 
existed in our current knowledge of major labor market 
developments. It is a device whereby those persons 
both intimately concerned with and informed of 
developments in localities and States can pool their 
information at monthly intervals and present an 
integrated, accurate, and complete picture of the 
major developments in the labor market. For this 
reason, the ES-274 reports have become one of the 
most basic sources of information available to meet the 
enormously expanded demand for labor market 
information growing out of the Nation’s effort to 
assure the most effective utilization of its labor supply 
in behalf of national defense. 

To assure even better balancing of labor supply and 
demand information correlated with all other per- 
tinent labor market facts, the U. S. Employment 
Service has now developed a basic local office report, 
combining the best features of the local ES-274’s 
and the local labor market surveys. This revised 
local ES-274 includes specific methods for dovetailing 
labor supply and demand information, integrating it 
with the background of the labor market situation, 
and arriving at a composite picture of the labor market 
condition in the local office area. This revised report 
will make it easy for the local office to stand back from 
its operations at least once a month and obtain a 
perspective of the job it is doing currently and the 
job it has to do in the near future. 
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FACTS GO TO WORK— 


eTO SOLVE PROBLEMS OF 
THE LABOR MARKET AREA 


THE LABOR MARKET AREA JS the logical 
approach to the problem of labor supply. The 
proper goal of intelligent labor supply policy is a 
maximum utilization of the local labor supply. This 
will avoid unnecessary shifting of labor, dislocation of 
family life, and severe strain upon housing and other 
community facilities. In practice, and by definition, 
the labor market area sets “‘the reasonable commuting 
distance, modified by commuting practice, from which 
resident labor may be drawn.” An area analysis of 
labor supply and demand data and related factors 
such as wages, transportation, and employer specifi- 
cations reveals among its practical uses the following: 

1. The local employment office draws from it 
invaluable information on the nature of recruitment 
problems that lie ahead, the extent of training 
needed, and occupations in which the principal 
demand will fall. 

2. The War Production Board uses these data for 
both administrative and planning purposes. De- 
cisions by the Industry Branches regarding the 
allocation of materials are determined in part by the 


availability of local labor and the general employ- 
ment situation in the area. Additional supply and 
facility contracts, especially the location of large 
new war plants, are determined by the Plant Site 
Board in no small degree by the existence of large 
supplies of available labor and such related factors as 
available power, transportation, housing facilities, 
and management. Frequently, the Board is able to 
adapt a project to an available indicated labor supply 
by requiring the employment of a certain percentage 
of women or of Negroes, older workers, or other 
minority group available locally, thus forestalling a 
burdensome influx of workers into the area. 

In all of its work the effectiveness of the Board 
depends on the completeness and accuracy of the data 
provided through the local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

3. The National Housing Agency obtains from the 
data its best information on the probable migration 
of workers into an area to staff essential war industries. 
Where in-migration is in excess of the number that 
can be housed in existing accommodations, new 
housing may be required. It is the labor market 
surveys that provide NHA with the basic information 
on which to make its recommendations to the Presi- 
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FACTS, APPEALS, AND WPB 


LIMITATION ORDERS curtailing production in consumer industries issued by the War Production Board are not always accepted 
without a protest by manufacturers. Frequently all community forces are marshalled in support of an employer’s appeal because 
the local community may fail to understand its relationship to the war effort. Since limitation orders are often based in part upon 
labor supply data, appeals soon bring to light whether or not the labor supply data was accurate. If the local office fact gatherers 
did an accurate job in the beginning, the limitation order will be proved sound, it will be effective, and appeals will be granted only 
in exceptional circumstances. If, however, inaccurate information was assembled by local offices, that inaccuracy will be reflected 
when appeals come in, leading to a break-down in the effectiveness of the order with resultant waste of critical materials or manpower. 

Three kinds of appeals are usually made against limitation orders: 

1. Exceptionally great distress will result from displacement of workers. This type of appeal is in rapid decline since it was made 
clear that threats of unemployment would not be allowed to impede the war effort. Moreover, there are very few communities 
which do not have sufficient offsetting war contracts in industries other than those curtailed. 

2. The labor force should be kept intact on the work under appeal in order that it be available for work on a war contract. 

3. Work under appeal will provide an opportunity for essential training for workers who will be needed when the war contracts 
get under way. 

In all these and other types of appeals, labor supply information piays a critical role. The skill and accuracy with which the 
data are prepared in the local offices and the lack of bias with which they are presented determine the final validity of important 
War Production Board decisions. 
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dent for allocation of funds for war housing, and up 
to the limit of the quota set by WPB to determine 
local quotas for new dwellings to be erected by private 
builders. As stated in its field directive: ‘““The 
primary and official source of information on antici- 
pated hires, on local labor supply, and on necessary 
immigration is the series of reports prepared and 
furnished to the National Housing Agency by the 
Bureau of Employment Security.” 

4. Training agencies, especially the U. S. Office 
of Education and the National Youth Administra- 
tion, employ labor market data to allocate training 
equipment and funds for instruction as well as to 
gear the content of the training courses to employer 
needs. 

5. With commuting by automobile now restricted 
and the load on public transportation facilities in- 
creasing, the Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are drawing 
upon local labor market surveys to locate and define 
areas in which transportation difficulties exist or are 
anticipated. 

6. Federal agencies concerned with farm labor— 
the Bureau of Agricultureal Economics, the Farm 
Security Administration, The Office for Agricultural 
War Relations, and the Farm Placement Section of 
the U. S. Employment Service—use this information 
to locate the industrial areas where the “pull” from 
the farms is or will be greatest. 

7. The Department of Justice (special defense 
unit) follows closely the facts compiled by local 
offices and is especially interested in employer speci- 
fications, long-term depressed areas, and areas hard 
hit by production curtailment and shortages of 
materials and the relation of these factors to morale. 
The Division of Program Surveys of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and the Office of Civilian Defense are also 
concerned with these problems. 

8. The U. S. Public Health Service, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare are also interested in labor market 
information, since the movement of war workers into 
an area affects community facilities, sanitation, 
hospitals, water supply, and public schools. 

9. The War and Navy Departments and the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, especially the War Housing 
Branch, the Army Services of Supply and the Army 
and Navy Facilities Division, have made increasing 
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use of our data in order to find good locations for new 
plant facilities and to help correct housing and trans- 
portation problems which might impede production. 

The agencies listed above by no means include all 
the Government agencies using labor market facts 
compiled by local offices. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security has established itself as the outstanding 
source of current, accurate, and detailed labor market 
information on a national scale. 

Few important decisions regarding the mobilization 
of the Nation’s manpower under the new WMC 
will be made without weighing labor supply infor- 
mation. The new reporting program with its ex- 
panded industrial coverage and better information 
in the field of labor supply will further strengthen 
the position of the Bureau of Employment Security 
as a source of sound labor supply information. 


@TO PROMOTE UTILIZATION 
OF WOMEN 


DATA COLLECTED by local offices relating to 
women workers have played and continue to play an 
important role in determining labor market policy. 
Take, for example, the recent pressure to conduct a 
mass registration and recruitment of women on a 
national scale. It was Employment Service informa- 
tion which showed that at the present time it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to conduct a national 
“draft” of women. The active file of registrants 
showed that women constitute about 30 percent of 
the file and that during the past 2 years they have 
constituted an increasing proportion of the total 
available labor supply. Placement data showed that 
although female placements had increased, men were 
being placed more rapidly than women. Moreover, 
analysis of placements by occupation and industry 
indicated that during the last part of 1941 and the 
first quarter of 1942 employers were utilizing women 
in only a few industries. This trend was further cor- 
roborated by the special survey in connection with 
the ES-270 program in January 1942, which showed 
that of all hires anticipated by war employers from 
January to June, 68 percent were in establishments 
which did not employ women in these occupations, 
and only 12 percent were in establishments which 
did not employ but would consider employing women 
in the occupations in which hires were anticipated to 
June 1942. 

On the basis of this information as gathered from 
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local offices all over the country, the Advisory Council 
of the Social Security Board recommended to Mr. 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, that at the present time a mass registra- 
tion of women was inadvisable. The President in a 
press conference on May 1 confirmed this policy. 

Other Employment Service data were also valuable 
in determining this policy with respect to employment 
of women. Analysis of anticipated hires, shown on the 
January 1942 ES-270 tabulations, indicated that over 
60 percent of the projected hires of war industries 
are in occupations requiring less than 6 months’ 
training time. This information confirmed the cor- 
rectness of the policy determined above, since it was 
clear that when the labor market reached a point at 
which the utilization of women was necessary, they 
could be trained for the needs of industry relatively 
quickly and on a large scale. 

The ES-270 form for July 1942 again carried the 
special questions with respect to the employment 
of women that were asked in January. The tab- 
ulations will indicate not only the areas in which 
such demands exist, but also the industries and 
the specific occupations. This information will then 
be used by the Employment Service and the United 
States Office of Education for the planning and execu- 
tion of the training program for women. Moreover, 
the analysis of section D of the ES-270 schedule 
showing the number of women employed, considered 
in conjunction with the anticipated hires, will indi- 
cate to the United States Women’s Bureau and to 
other agencies, local and national, whether it will be 
necessary to establish nurseries for the day-care of 
children of working mothers, and if so, exactly in 
which areas such nurseries are necessary. 

One deficiency in the information concerning 
women in the labor market is being eliminated 
by a revision in the reporting program. On the ES- 
268 there will now be an item showing, by major 
occupational group, the occupations of women regis- 
tered with the U. S. Employment Service. In each 
local office, as well as nationally, it will then be 
possible, every 6 months, to compare the available 
supply, by occupation, with the demand. This com- 
parison will then show the amount of training that 
will be necessary, the extent to which women not in 
the labor force will have to be recruited, and the major 
occupational shifts that will have to occur if the de- 
mands of industry are to be met. 
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@7T0 SPEED VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


LABOR MARKET DATA collected by local and 
State offices of the U. S. Employment Service are the 
basis of planning for war labor needs, from the local 
community to the Federal administrative level. For 
example, when the U. S. Office of Education recently 
undertook to train more than 100,000 radio and tele- 
phone technicians for the Army Signal Corps, the 
Bureau of Employment Security was able to advise 
which areas had labor supply ample to ensure suc- 
cessful recruitment campaigns. 

Supply and demand data are essential in ascer- 
taining the occupational shortages in war industries 
and for evaluating current programs with a view 
toward gearing them more closely to specific employer 
needs. 

Our responsibility to provide labor market data 
to the agencies conducting training through local, 
State, and national Councils of Administrators is 
only one reason that collection of information is 
among the most important functions of the U. S. 
Employment Service in the war program. 


At the local level —Analysis of prevailing labor market 
conditions necessary for a planned training program 
begins at the local level. For example, assume that 
an Employment Service representative discovers in 
the course of an ES-270 visit to an aircraft plant that 
the company is operating below capacity but is 
planning to go on a three 8-hour-shift schedule. The 
personnel office estimates that this will result in a 
demand for, say, 300 workers, most of whom are to be 
semiskilled. They can be absorbed as rapidly as they 
are brought in. 

The interviewer, familiar with the local training 
program, is able to assure the employer that the semi- 
skilled workers can be supplied from graduates of 
vocational training courses or by training some of 
those persons still awaiting entrance to classes. He 
warns them, however, that all-round machinists or 
foremen are practically unavailable. The employer 
indicates that trainees will be acceptable for the semi- 
skilled jobs and promises to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of upgrading some of his workers to the 
skilled jobs. 

Upon his return to the employment office, the 
interviewer checks the active file, the file of persons 
now in training in public preemployment courses, 
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and the record of private school training. He dis- 
covers that sufficient arc welders and final assemblers 
are already available or in training; that current 
machine-shop courses will yield many persons trained 
in the skills required by the firm; that a course in 
detail assembly has several enrollees; and that a 
number of graduates of courses teaching the funda- 
f mentals of skeleton assembly are awaiting placement. 

Some semiskilled machine-tool operators and detail 
assemblers still are to be trained, however. The 
interviewer then returns to the aircraft establishment 
to describe the supply of available workers in detail 
and to obtain job specifications from the employer 
so that training can be planned to meet his needs as 
precisely as possible. Meanwhile, the employer has 
decided that he can meet his own skilled needs by 
upgrading but that he previously understated his 
needs for arc-welder trainees and for machine-tool 
operators. The interviewer assures him that the 
new estimates can also be met. Between them the 
employer representative and the local office represen- 
tative work out the training proposal to be submitted 
to the local council. 

In addition to its role in determining local training 
needs, the local employment office may be called 
) upon to give facts to other public training programs: 
the Engineering, Science, and Management Defense 
Training, the NYA regular training program (as 
distinguished from its defense training projects), and 
the rural and nonrural out-of-school youth training 
program. Private employers, unions, and individuals 
seeking vocational guidance may also call upon the 
local office for technical advice and labor market 
data. In short, the public employment service can 


on vocational training. 

At other levels—Labor market information is used 
by State, regional, and national agencies cooperating 
in the training program for operating and policy- 
making purposes. At the State level, the Council of 
Administrators must, on the basis of a composite 
labor market picture, review local training proposals 
about which questions exist locally. The regional 
office uses the State Jabor market reports to determine 
where training may be undertaken within the region 
to meet demands in areas where facilities and trainees 
are inadequate. At the Federal level, labor market 
analyses provide the means for adjusting training 
capacity to labor needs between regions. 
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serve as a clearing house for all types of information . 





They are also important in determining national 
policies and directing Nation-wide training projects. 


@TO OVERCOME RESTRICTIVE 
HIRING PRACTICES 


IT IS THE PLACEMENT DATA of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service which has been telling the Nation 
that restrictive hiring practices are still prevalent. 
Local offices have provided the facts on racial dis- 
crimination which is a cause for concern to the 
entire country. Our facts have shown that the bulk 
of Negro placements continues to be concentrated 
in service and unskilled occupational groups; that 
Negroes are not yet sharing equitably in war jobs 
despite some progress in that direction. 

These facts, uncovered in the normal operations of 
the Employment Service, throw light on the degree 
of compliance by employers with the Federal policy 
of nondiscrimination set down in Executive Order 
No. 8802. 

Other data, particularly the ES—274 and the ES-270 
reports on employment of Negroes by skill groups, 
are helpful with regard to special problems of Negroes 
in war production. A comprehensive study on this 
subject now in progress will be of invaluable use to 
the War Manpower Commission in directing labor 
policies. 

Data on disruptive recruiting practices, although 
nonstatistical in nature, serve to prod administrative 
action. For example, summarization of the reports 
of disruptive recruiting practices indicates a trend of 
labor pirating which is becoming pronounced as 
the labor market grows more stringent. Formerly 
only isolated instances of labor pirating were re- 
ported, and these were confined to industries which 
received direct war contracts early in the “defense” 
program. Presently, however, disruptive practices 
are observed throughout war production. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, studying the experience 
of England and other foreign countries, as well as 
developments in the United States, prepares reports 
on stabilizing the recruitment of labor for considera- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission. 


@TO MEET NEEDS OF 
SHORTAGE OCCUPATIONS 


WHEN EARLY IN 1942 the Selective Service Sys- 
tem set about devising the occupational question- 
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naire now being circulated to all men between the 
ages of 18 and 65, it requested the Employment 
Service to prepare the preliminary list of occupations 
to be included in the questionnaire. The list was 
separated into essential occupations and critically 
short occupations. In identifying the critically short 
occupations the United States Employment Service 
supply and demand reports were heavily drawn upon. 

This is only one example of the uses to which analy- 
sis of occupational shortages is put. Knowledge of 
which occupations are short is also essential for 
_ Many types of recruitment activities. Most recent 
use to which listing of shortage occupations (as sug- 
gested by local offices) has been put in connection 
with Employment Service operations is the’ special 
procedure regarding clearance instituted in a selected 
list of stringent occupations. Recruitment programs 
to be established within the coming year are likely 
to be limited to selected occupations in which short- 
ages now exist or are anticipated. 

In spite of some obvious limitations of the data, 
comparison of ES-268 and ES-270 by occupation 
remains the basic source of information on current 
shortages. The data, of course, must be carefully 
used, and their limitations constantly borne in mind. 


@TO AID REGIONAL OFFICE 
PERFORMANCE 


IN THE REGIONAL OFFICE labor market data 
form the basic frame of reference for three important 
areas in which the regional office has responsibilities. 
First, and perhaps most important, is that of adminis- 
trative supervision over the State divisions of the 
United States Employment Service. With the con- 
version of the Employment Service to a wartime pro- 
gram, the peacetime functions of the Service must 
give way to the more urgent war demands; the region- 
al office must know where the war labor problems 
exist, their severity, what plans of service are being 
developed to meet them, and how effectively such 
plans are operating. Only with such knowledge 
can the regional office give effective administrative 
supervision to the program. Staffing schedules 
must be determined, technical services provided, 
personnel transferred, offices opened or closed, 
functions added or eliminated, training expanded— 
all to the end of converting the Service to an effective 
wartime agency. 

The second important area relates to the Regional 
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Labor Supply Committee. The regional office, 
through the regional representative, has important ad- 
visory as well as administrative responsibilities to the 
Committee. The Committee’s principal function is 
that of concentrating the combined resources of its 
constituent agencies on problems of labor supply. 
This demands full knowledge of the labor market in 
which the Committee is operating, so that the activi- 
ties of these agencies can be measured and interpreted 
realistically. In the early stages of the work of the 
Labor Supply Committees the lack of adequate infor- 
mation on the supply of and the demand for labor 
was keenly felt. The result in many cases was a “‘fly- 
swatting” approach attacking individual problems as 
they reached critical stages. With the development 
of more adequate data, many of these critical situa- 
tions can be anticipated; effective planning to meet 
them on an area or regional basis is now possible. 
When adequate data are available, recruitment in sur- 
plus areas to meet shortages in other areas can follow 
a planned program; trainees or training facilities can 
be transferred; unauthorized advertising or labor 
piracy can be discouraged and often prevented; em- 
ployers can be advised that unless job break-down is 
undertaken the area cannot meet its war labor needs. 
For example, Federal war production agencies have 
advised employers in one important area that a study 
of labor market data indicates that unless extensive job 
break-down and substitution of women for men accurs 
at once, production schedules may not be met, that no 
further contracts can be let, and, in fact, some may 
have to be withdrawn. An example of the transfer 
of training facilities across State lines within a region 
was the recent moving of training facilities from 
Pennsylvania to Delaware to meet a critical situation 
there. 

The regional office also has a responsibility to pro- 
vide information and counsel regarding the supply 
of and demand for labor to other governmental and 
private agencies who have a vital stake in the labor 
market. The Regional Offices of the War Production 
Board, Office of Defense, Health and Welfare Services, 
public and private housing associations, employer 
organizations, labor unions, women’s clubs, news- 
papers, Chambers of Commerce, and many other 
organizations need reliable information on the labor 
market to plan their own programs. For many of 
them the regional office is a focal point, particularly 
in those regions where labor markets cut across State 
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lines. Scarcely a day passes that the regional office is 
not called upon to render some service to one or 
more of these organizations. In nearly all cases this 
service would be impossible without the labor market 
information provided through the reporting program 
of the U. S. Employment Service. 


eTO ASSIST INDIVIDUAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL employing establishment is 
interested, in addition to speedy production, in 
profits and efficiency. Labor market data can save 
the employer both time and money—because they 
can be of great assistance in enabling employers 
to make adjustments which present-day labor market 
conditions necessitate. 

For example, we have seen employers establish job 
break-down, upgrading, and in-plant training pro- 
grams in a number of cases when they were convinced 
by the United States Employment Service, on the 
basis of labor market information available, that this 
was the most practicable means of solving their labor 
needs. Thus time and effort were not wasted in 
looking for workers with highly critical skills when such 
workers were not available in the labor market. 

Labor market data can point the way for the 
employer toward efficient staffing of his plant. Any 
employer who has access to current labor market 
information revealing the great scarcity of male 
workers and indicating the success other employers 
have had with women workers in similar occupations 
would more readily accept women in his plant. A 
number of West Coast employers, previously averse 
to employing women workers, are now hiring and 
utilizing women in their aircraft plants. In addition, 
a clear realization of labor market stringency through 
authentic facts would tend to relax both occupa- 
tional and nonoccupational standards of employers 
which result in discrimination against minority 
groups, older workers, and persons with marginal 
qualifications. 

Labor market data can also assist employers in 
planning the establishment of new plants, since they 
would enable the employers to determine where 
available pools of immediate and potential workers 
are located. Stabilization of the labor market 
depends on centralization of recruitment through 
acceptable hiring channels. The United States 
Employment Service, as the agency designated to 
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conduct recruitment for war-production employers, 
should make available such labor market informa- 
tion as will aid employers.and thus promote and 
encourage full utilization of all Employment Service 
facilities. 


@TO REGULATE MANPOWER 
FOR VITAL INDUSTRIES 


TO PROVIDE an uninterrupted flow of work for 
rapidly expanding industries—aircraft, shipbuilding, 
and ordnance—we must have many specific facts: 
When and where is hiring taking place? Are there 
stringencies of labor supply? What is the nature of 
the stringency on an occupational basis? What plants 
are most affected? It is important to know whether 
training programs are to be set up to meet the in- 
dustry’s needs. If so, when? Where? Are women, 
older workers, and racial and religious minorities 
being fully utilized? Has the industry instituted job 
simplification, upgrading, and use of related skills? 
Is discrimination against potential draftees cutting 
down the available labor supply? 

For industries hit by curtailment orders it is im- 
portant to know where large-scale lay-offs are occur- 
ring, what occupational skills are involved, how much 
retraining will be necessary for the absorption of these 
workers in other industries. Is there a surplus labor 
supply? Ifso, what is being done about it? Or, what 
can Federal War Agency officials do about it? 

Answers to these questions, gathered by local offices 
as accurately as possible, serve the war agencies in 
Washington in a dual capacity. They help them draft 
policy, and they aid in evaluating the effectiveness or 


. results of established policies and the need for change. 


These facts frequently forewarn of approaching 
difficulties, and suggest steps to prevent bottlenecks 
and other hazards to war production. 

The War Production Board is the chief consumer of 
the separate industry reports. A recent example of 
the use to which they may be put is the War Produc- 
tion Board’s “‘concentration order” for the manu- 
facture of heating apparatus. (See p. 2, Employment 
Security Review, July 1942.) In determining the areas 
in which stoves and other heating units could be 
manufactured, War Production Board officials were 
largely guided by the information supplied by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

When fact-gathering personnel supply data on ship- 
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yard workers, they are in a sense helping to build our 
merchant ships. The United States Maritime Com- 
mission makes regular use of the monthly summaries 
on the shipbuilding industry, supplemented with 
local labor market area data based on the information 
supplied on the local office front. 

Facts on displacement and recruitment in the whole- 
sale and retail trade as reported by local offices are 
directed to the attention of the Division of Civilian 
Supply of the War Production Board, so that civilian 
interests and economy can be served. They enter into 
policy determinations relating to civilian require- 
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ments and programs for the allocation of scarce mate- 
rials, facilities, and supplies among competing civilian 
demands, and they aid the Division in evaluating the 
effect of its programs and in minimizing the effect of 
any inequities that may arise. Very often inequities 
can be avoided if the Division has notice through labor 
market information that large displacements of labor 
will take place. For instance, a textile manufacturer 
threatened with oblivion because copper is not avail- 
able for his machines, may get copper and a contract 
to manufacture military uniforms—thus avoiding a 
severe displacement of civilian workers. 








FARM LABOR FACTS REGULATE A CAPRICIOUS MARKET 


There is no greater gap in the field of economics and statistics than the agricultural labor market. It is almost 
a complete void—the great statistical desert. It is the point at which the greatest accuracy, caution, and imag- 
ination must be used. Problems of agricultural labor market reporting are even more diverse than industrial 
reporting. We must develop techniques for getting at the facts. The start made this year by the U. S. Employ- 


ment Service will afford invaluable experience. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL economy is one of constant 
ebb and flow as crop activities come to peak and then 
taper off, and as one area becomes the focus of atten- 
tion and then is forgotten. This continued shifting 
of crops and scenes, with its accompanying rise and 
fall of demand for farm workers, recurs every year, 
although the food-for-victory program this year 
probably will bring higher peaks for many crops than 
ever before. It is into this pattern of flux that the 
agricultural reporting program of the Bureau has 
been geared. 

The Agricultural Labor Reporting Program reports 
called for (ES-226 and ES-227) are designed to fur- 
nish estimates of current and impending demands for, 
as well as the supply of, farm workers for major 
seasonal crop activities in local areas. Data on wage 
rates, housing facilities and other factors which ex- 
plain the demand-supply relationship are alsoreported. 

When the State or region is armed with facts on 
agricultural labor supply and demand, it can direct 
migratory workers to areas of urgent need. In addi- 
tion, through clearance facilities, unemployed work- 
ers in one area can be made available for jobs in 
other areas of the State or region, and also for other 
sections of the country. 





If the supply of farm workers (local and migrant) 
appears from the reports to be insufficient to meet 
estimated needs, effective measures of recruitment 
can be planned. 

Through agricultural labor reporis farmers are 
apprised of the probable number of workers avail- 
able for their localities, at what wage levels, and 
the number of workers obtainable if transporta- 
tion were adequate and housing improved. 

With the help of agricultural reports, local offices 
not only can guide workers to farm activities, but 
can inform them as to type of crop, duration of the 
harvest, chances for employment, rates, and living 
conditions. 

Besides enabling the local, State, and Regional 
offices of the U. S. Employment Service “to keep 
ahead of the game,” the Agricultural Labor Report- 
ing Program is a current and concrete basis for co- 
ordinating farm placement activities interregionally. 
Important, too, are the policy-forming functions of 
these reports in regard to such problems as the im- 
portation of “Mexicans” for sugar beet work or 
cotton chopping, private or public farm housing 
needs, and transportation requirements for farm labor. 

Through the Agricultural Labor Reports, the 
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U. S. Employment Service will also be in a position 
to furnish other agencies such as the Farm Security 
Administration and other units of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with labor market information 
which will assist them in planning agricultural policy. 

Two types of reports are involved in the Agricul- 
tural Labor Reporting Program. One of these 
(ES-226) is prepared by the local offices for each 
important crop activity early in the year, after a 
preliminary determination of the crops and areas 
which will require large numbers of seasonal farm 
workers. This report shows acreage, peak period 
of labor demand, expected supply and sources of 
workers, etc. With such information local offices 
will be able to anticipate seasonal activities and needs 
and make plans to meet them. 

Four weeks prior to each activity the local office 
will prepare the ES-226 report again, this time 
with more accurate details made possible by the 
nearness of the peak season. 


The second type of report is prepared by local 
offices three weeks before the beginning of a crop 
activity, and each week thereafter through the com- 
pletion of the activity. This weekly report (ES—227) 
shows in quantitative terms the demand and supply 
relationship for the activity, together with wage 
rates, housing facilities available, and other data 
necessary to understand the farm labor situation. 
As the activity progresses, changes such as decreased 
demand and increased supply are indicated in suc- 
cessive reports. 

After completion of the crop activity in an area, 
the special report form (ES-226) is used to summar- 
ize the season’s activities showing such facts as 
acreage harvested, crop production, number of 
workers needed, supply, source, type of workers used, 
and wages paid. This information is essential to an 
appraisal of past activities which can be used by the 
U. S. Employment Service in planning for a follow- 
ing year. 








THE LONG LOOK; TREND 


ATTEMPTING to operate a local office without 
resorting to periodic reviews of figures on employment 
or placements made in the area is comparable to 
attempting to chart the course of a vessel without 
instruments of navigation. 

Without an understanding of the Jabor market of 
the community—its present course, its probable future 
trend as reflected in employment data—local office 
work is spent in directionless and aimless drifting. 
It is to give direction to planning and programming, 
as well as for an appraisal of operations, that data on 
employment and placements are necessary. 

Placement data lend themselves to a variety of 
classifications, such as industry, occupation, sex, color, 
and age. A consistent record of these important 
categories—particularly occupation and industry— 
enables anyone to observe the quality of the place- 
ments being made currently in contrast to past 
patterns. During the depression years of the 30’s, 
when jobs were at a premium, the placement picture’s 
strongest accents were on domestic, agricultural, and 
construction workers. The improving industrial 
situation of 1939 and 1940 began to change that 
pattern slightly. Today it is radically changed in 
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DATA CHART THE COURSE 


several respects. We are placing thousands of 
skilled and semiskilled workers in vital industries. 
Placements of this sort take sweat and hard work. 
If the record did not distinguish between the domestic 
placement and the machinist placement, there would 
be no evidence that the United States Employment 
Service ever outgrew the depression years. Thus, the 
record also reveals the flexibility of an employment 
service in meeting changing conditions. Today the 
Nation is at war. To what extent do our efforts 
represent a contribution to the successful prosecution 
of that war? On this the placement record sheds 
some light, although admittedly it is not the sole 
indicator of the effectiveness of our efforts. 

The placement data in themselves furnish but a 
rough basis for planning and programming the work 
of a local office. Thousands of placements may be 
made without any clear-cut notion as to whether 
this or that area of local industry is being adequately 
served, impressive though the figures may appear. 
Too often in the past have local office managers 
“pointed with pride” to volume of placements to 
demonstrate effective performance. It takes no pro- 
found knowledge of statistics to realize how mis- 
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leading such evidence can be. Effectiveness, how- 
ever, can be measured in terms of the extent to which 
an employment service has penetrated the com- 
munity’s labor market. In other words, out of the 
total hires made, how many were made by the 
Employment Service? 

Today the means are available to answer this 
question, at least partially. For effective with the 
May ES-270 reports, the local office has the number 
of hires made by each establishment visited. Its 
own records show how many placements were made. 
By relating one to the other, a fairly good indication 
is obtained as to the measure of service given to these 
important firms. While no one is prepared at the 
moment to say whether 10 percent or 50 percent of 
all hires represents effective performance, at least 
the record will be there to aid in reaching some 
reasonable conclusion. Information of this sort will 
be among the best measures of the performance 
of the United States Employment Service during 
the war effort. 

Employment trends have long been recognized as 
basic indicators of the health of our economy. These 
data, available for a number of years from unemploy- 
ment compensation operations, are now supplemented 
by the employment figures on the ES-270 reports. 
They are as essential to government as they are to 
management. In connection with Employment Serv- 
ice operations, they have long been used in locating 
and staffing offices. Today that use has been sub- 
ordinated to many others. Employment figures show 
the trend over the years, show how communities and 
States have prospered, how new industries have 
grown and others deteriorated. These are the clues 
we need in order to throw our weight in the direction 
that leads to greatest progress. The high and low 
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water marks of employment for given industries and 
given areas furnish us the perspective for tomorrow’s 
needs. We can see how far we have come—as well 


as what we can return to. 

Employment information from unemployment com- 
pensation reports serves at least one other valuable 
purpose. Every local office recognizes the need for 
knowing the potential sources of labor supply for 
war production represented by workers in local in- 
dustries engaged in less essential or nonessential work. 
The fact that quite a large amount of employment in 
trade and services is not covered where State unem- 
ployment compensation laws do not cover firms of 
all sizes, detracts but little from the significance of 
the figures provided by the unemployment com- 
pensation reports. 

Retail and wholesale stores as well as manufactur- 
ing establishments with limited supplies of raw ma- 
terials will find it necessary to release personnel. 
These workers can be channeled into war production 
after proper guidance and training. By the end of 
1943, for example, it is estimated that there will be 
2.5 million fewer persons working in trade than were 
employed at the end of 1941. Other types of civilian 
industries will also be forced to reduce their staffs. 
Rather than waiting for a labor shortage to strike, 
local offices can do much to avert such a crisis by 
examining the employment figures of local industries 
to determine potential labor supply that can, when 
necessary, be directed to war industries. 

The alert local office is aware of the importance of 
placement and employment data currently available. 
Considered apart from operations and planning, the 
figures would of themselves have little value. But, 
considered in relation to these functions they become 
a weapon indispensable to administration. 




















SAVE TO WIN! 


Folders are on the shortage list and time is precious. Here is a way to save both: 











Do not throw away discarded folders because they have pasted labels. Do not paste a label over a label. Do not scrape off the 
label. Here is a way to de-label the folders and make them good as new: 

Cut white blotters into pieces the width and size of the folder labels and put the blotters in a glass filed with water. When the 
small pieces of blotter have absorbed the moisture evenly, place a dampered blotter on the back and front of the first labeled tab and 
one on the label of each folder, as you stack them. Place a weight on top of the last folder and proceed with other work. In thirty 
or forty minutes, remove the folders one by one, lift the edge of the label and give it a gentle pull. Off it comes! When folders are 
fully dry, they will be as good as new.—Mare A. Harpy, Chief, General Files, Social Security Board. 

Eprror’s Note.—We’ve tried it. It works. 
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SOME GAPS IN THE REPORTING PROGRAM 


IN MARCH 1942 a Nation-wide demand for 900 
loftsmen was reported on the ES-270 reports. At 
that time U. S. Employment Service files contained 
but 68 loftsmen, of which 29 were only partially 
qualified. It is quite clear from this disparity that it 
would be impossible to meet demands for the forecast 
period. Apparently some of these demands for lofts- 
ment must be considered unrealistic. 

A similar example exists with respect to die makers. 
Reported demands were for 3,822 die makers as 
against a reported supply of 229. Even with a whole- 
sale transfer of die makers from nonwar employers, the 
possibility of meeting the reported demand would be 
exceedingly remote. 

These examples illustrate a widespread difficulty 
with the ES-270 reports. When asked to anticipate 
labor needs, the hiring official finds it impossible to 
avoid wishful thinking, with the result that his figures 
reflect the number of skilled workers he would like to 
have. Thus, increasing vigilance on the part of the 
Employment Service representative is necessary if the 
basic report of labor demand is to remain a source of 
reliable information. 

An equally serious problem exists regarding the 
analysis of the available labor supply. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the ordinary concept of 
availability as expressed by the number of active job 
seekers is useless in many areas. For example, in 
Ogden, Utah, the active file in March 1942 included 
1,500 registrants. Even assuming that all registrants 
in the file are available and qualified for the existing 
job opportunities, it is evident that this figure is below 
the number necessary to meet minimum turn-over 
requirements in a city of this size. Such requirements 
may be conservatively estimated at 1,750. 

In these situations, the problem of staffing war 
production plants will involve greater attention to 
recruiting workers from those outside the labor force, 
to training for quickly learned skills, and to the 
transfer of workers from nonwar to war employers. 
This type of approach to the labor recruitment prob- 
lem obviously will require new types of reporting. 
It is vital for the U. S. Employment Service to 
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know, for example, the number of workers in nonessen- 
tial industries, and how many women are potentially 
available for work in each community. It is equally 
vital to know what inducements must be offered such 
groups to persuade them to seek jobs voluntarily in 
war industries. 

This need for further information on characteristics 
of workers in nonessential industries points to a 
broad gap in our ES-270 reporting which is limited 
to coverage of the more important war industries. 
Industries not classifiable as war industries, but 
vital to the support of the war, range from textile 
mills and garment factories, which manufacture uni- 
forms, to cold storage plants for the preservation of 
food for soldiers and war workers. These are not 
covered explicitly by ES-270 reports. Nevertheless, 
the demand for information on their labor supply 
problems has grown rapidly. Thus far the best 
source of data covering their activities has been the 
ES-274 reports, but like the ES—270 reports they have 
concentrated on direct war industries, providing little 
information on other industries. 

With growing labor shortages in a free labor market, 
the problem of fully utilizing the available labor 
supply becomes increasingly urgent. In this connec- 
tion reports on the hiring of minority groups will be 
valuable. Likewise, information on disruptive hiring 
practices is important, and more detailed reporting 
on this phase of the labor market may become neces- 
sary. 

A new report, already introduced in 24 cities, gives 
information on the success of referrals of employed 
workers to jobs in essential industries. This report 
may foreshadow a need for more general information 
on this important area of employment office activity. 
As local offices move toward the completion of the 
national inventory of occupational skills, in coopera- 
tion with the Selective Service System, the ‘‘Employed 
Reserve”’ section of the file may assume great import- 
ance, both from an operative and informational 
standpoint. Provision has already been made for 
obtaining information on this group of registrants 
on the revised ES—268 report. 


Form ES-270 
in Action 


How ES-270 and ES-268 data are applied 
by local offices in industrialized areas will 
illustrate the usefulness of labor demand 
and displacement information. 


AIDING CONVERSION 
IN METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


WYANDOTTE, MICH.: Our employment prob- 
lems have been typical of those in most industrial 
areas—problems arising from the conversion of indus- 
tries from peacetime to wartime production. Many 
employers were obliged to curtail production drasti- 
cally; others to suspend operations temporarily pend- 
ing award of contracts and conversion of their plant 
facilities; others revived dormant industries or speeded 
normal production. Thus, employer reports showed 
on the one hand a large displacement of workers in 
some industries and a greatly increased demand in 
others. 

If the U. S. Employment Service could find new 
local jobs for the displaced workers, less strain would 
be felt by the whole community. Furthermore, it 
would promote the objective—local workers for local 
openings. 

An examination of the ES-270 reports indicated 
that although the current requirements and lay-offs 
by individual employers might not create undue 
demands upon our resources, the total current and 
anticipated requirements and displacements might 
be a more serious problem. 

In order to estimate anticipated demands and 
probabilities of meeting those demands, a balance 
sheet was set up, showing statistics consolidated from 
Forms ES-270, 223, 225, and other sources. Entries 
covered a 6-month period and indicated occupations, 
anticipated hires, and lay-offs for each month. 
These figures were compared with the active file 
count of selected occupations (ES-268 report), and 
the net shortage or surplus for each month was 
determined. The entries were balanced for each 
period, a cumulative total was included, and the 
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figures extended to a 6-month or peak period. Occu- 
pations listed followed the coding of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, except in the unskilled occupations, 
where a 3-digit classification was considered suffi- 
cient. 

In many shortage occupations it appeared that 
women workers might be used to good advantage. 
This point was emphasized when making field visits, 
and several employers modified hiring policies to 
permit hiring of women. At the same time, employers 
were apprised of the necessity for altering restrictive 
hiring practices with respect to minority groups. 

Two factors promoted greater accuracy and com- 
pleteness of reporting: (1) Responsibility for gathering 
and compiling labor market data, and related func- 
tions such as liaison with training units, preparation 
of local labor supply statistics, job analysis, job break- 
down and in-plant training, was centered in a small 
staff; and (2) employers inclined to “brush off’ 
fact-gathering personnel became enthusiastic coopera- 
tors when a realization of reporting objectives was 
brought home to them. The result was greater 
utilization of improved techniques, such as use of 
trainees, upgrading and job break-downs. Fewer 
employers stated “no change anticipated”’ or “‘infor- 
mation not available.” 

Cooperation in solving mutual problems was im- 
proved. 

In one instance, a union representative called on 
the local office manager, alarmed at the prospect 
of increased lay-offs in plants of two employers, 
most of whose workers were members of his union. 
An examination of reports indicated that both em- 
ployers expected to displace a number of workers at 
about the same time. Consultation with the em- 
ployers revealed that although employer No. 1 had 
not submitted bids for new contracts, employer No. 2 
was prepared to bid if he could get workers. When 
assured that sufficient workers could be transferred 
from employer No. 1, employer No. 2 bid for and 
secured the contract. 

In another case, a local shipbuilder was awarded a 
contract. The shipyard had not been engaged in 
construction for several years. Its former skilled 
workers had employment elsewhere. The construc- 
tion schedule called for progressive increases in skilled 
labor requirements over a 9-month period. Aware of 
the increased demand for shipyard workers, the em- 
ployer was apprehensive of labor supply. Represent- 
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atives of the firm and the local office examined 
ES-270 reports and drew up a detailed schedule of 
labor requirements, discussed methods of recruit- 
ment, upgrading, utilization of related skills, clear- 
ance, etc. As a result, the local office was able to 
furnish the employer with an uninterrupted flow of 
skilled labor. 

It may be expected that the use of labor market 
reports and other technical aids in local office planning 
will be increased as the war-production program 
gathers momentum. As the success of the Employ- 
ment Service in meeting the challenge of supplying 
labor for war production depends on each local 
office successfully meeting local demands, it is im- 
portant that each office should know where it is 
going and how it expects to get there. Labor market 
data can point the way. 


xk * 


DETROIT, MICH.: When the reporting program 
began, this office was operating an employers’ serv- 
ice department. Field men made periodic public- 
relations and business-seeking visits to employers in 
the area, and their separate interpretations of em- 
ployers’ estimated labor needs did not always cor- 
respond. 

The first local use of the ES-270 data collected 
was to compare the reported current needs with the 
active orders on hand. When variations appeared, 
as they did in a surprisingly large number of cases, 
a check was made in an effort to reconcile them. 

It developed that senior officers of a company 
frequently had a different idea of current needs than 
did the company employment section. Therefore, 


it became necessary to check the needs at several © 


levels in an establishment, especially if the organiza- 
tion were large. 

The underestimates that occurred lessened the 
accuracy of the figures which we were able to supply 
in connection with the planning of school programs. 
In recent months this has to some extent been offset 
by the efforts to use the needs figures as the basis 
for establishing specific preemployment programs to 
serve the needs of individual employers. The earlier 
policy was to use the totals to establish preemploy- 
ment training of a more general nature. 

Thus, the ES-270 data have been of increasing 
value, and the recognition by employers of this use 
has been of assistance to us in improving their accu- 
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racy. Moreover, when we call on employers to 
collect information, we have an excellent opportunity 
to review problems of recruitment and to stress the 
usefulness of our facilities in the development of 
programs to obtain substitutes for the fully qualified 
skilled workers originally sought. The preparition 
of job analyses by our technical staff is frequently 
required. The use of check lists to reveal hidden 
skills and the interviewing of foremen and shop 
stewards has been made possible because employers, 
facing their own problems in the preparation of the 
ES-270 reports, have developed a cooperative atti- 
tude. These visits also give us a chance to suggest 
to employers the advantages to be derived from 
extension of training programs within their organiza- 
tions. 

It became apparent to us that there was a need 
within the central placement offices for close coop- 
eration between the placement interviewer who serv- 
iced an employer and the field man who procured 
labor market data from him. Therefore, during the 
summer of 1941, the occupational specialization of 
our placement personnel was abandoned in favor of 
the organization of a series of placement units. Each 
unit was staffed with a manager, field men, selection 
and referral interviewers, and a clerk. Such place- 
ment units were charged with servicing all the needs, 
regardless of occupation, and the net effect was an 
immediate improvement in our relationship with em- 
ployers. 

For some months after the organization of the 
placement units in this office, the incoming reports 
were reviewed in these units prior to final editing 
and transmission to the State office. Action was 
immediately taken to resolve any differences between 
the data on the report and the situation reflected 
in current orders. Recently, we have found it ad- 
vantageous to go a step further, so that now the 
ES-270 report is not released to the State level until 
any differences between its data and the situation 
reflected in current orders have been resolved by 
the actual procurement of orders reflecting the data, 
or the adjustment of the data to include all existent 
orders. This action brings into closer harmony not 
only our placement unit and the employment office 
of the firm involved but also improves the accuracy 
of estimates emanating from different levels in the 
organization. 

This evolution in the use of this form now makes 
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it the primary tool for the recurrent reviewing 
of the labor supply needs of each war-equipment 
manufacturer, as well as the basis for estimating and 
evaluating the labor supply trends of the community. 

A review of the ES-270 reports also produces 
a veritable mine of information to be used in the 
preparation of the monthly labor market report. The 
statistical data and statements of employers are 
very helpful in confirming or refuting opinion and 
in providing objective information as indices of 
trends.—U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR MICHIGAN. 


RECRUITING FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO SHIPYARDS 


BETWEEN THE FALL OF 1940 and the spring of 
1942 there was a tenfold increase in employment in 
San Francisco Bay area shipyards. 

Although the supply of labor was still adequate at 
the end of this period, employer forecasts of labor 
needs made during March indicated for the first time 
that serious labor shortages would develop within 60 
to 90 days unless effective measures were taken to pro- 
vide at least 15,000 more workers than appeared to be 
available. 

As a result of the information secured in ES-—270 
reports of employer labor needs during March, the 
U. S. Employment Service immediately started an 
intensive campaign to recruit additional trainees 
for shipbuilding occupations and to secure training 
facilities for them. It was estimated that by early 
May the intensified trainee-recruiting program would 
make 14,000 more workers available for the shipyards. 
In fact, this was the only way that workers could be 
made available, 

When May reports of employer labor needs came 
in, they revealed the rather startling fact that the 
6-month hiring schedules had been doubled. An 
anticipated shortage of 15,000 workers that would 
be forestalled with reasonable certainty gave way 
to a new picture in which there would be a probable 
shortage of between 55,000 and 60,000 workers. 

The verified estimates by employers of their individ- 
ual labor needs made it possible to plan for the total 
needs of the shipbuilding industry in the area. Since 
it was obviously necessary to relate these needs to 
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those of other employers in the area, and to the 
limited supply of workers upon which all employers 
hoped to draw, an immediate and comprehensive 
survey was made of the San Francisco labor market 
area and of adjacent areas in which there was any 
considerable war activity. The needs of all employers 
were thus determined, as well as the supply of potential 
shipyard workers in those industries and establish- 
ments that anticipated lay-offs or employee releases 
to more essential war industries. 

At the same time, a thorough study was made of the 
extent to which the increased employment of women 
could aid in meeting the needs of shipyards. While 
only a limited number of women could be profitably 
employed in the majority of the most critical ship- 
yard occupations, it was found that the further use of 
women could make Available a considerable number 
of needed male workers. 

The occupational skill level and training require- 
ments for the needed new workers in the shipyard 
industry were further analyzed to insure the best use 
of the augmented local labor supply, and the training 
program was geared even more closely to these needs. 

Meetings with local U. S. Employment Service 
representatives were arranged by groups of union 
workers in many of the culinary, service, and trade 
occupations to determine the extent to which these 
volunteers could be trained for work in the shipyards. 
Special training courses were established, designed to 
make the most effective use of their previously 
acquired skills. 

In order to reduce handicaps in meeting hiring 
schedules, transportation and housing authorities were 
informed as to time and place of increased employ- 
ment activity, so that housing and transportation 
problems could be minimized. 

This over-all mobilization of the labor supply was 
time-consuming and required careful planning, not 
only for training but for the recruiting of persons 
who would not otherwise be in the labor market. 
Shipyards did not begin to feel the pinch of labor 
shortages on the unskilled and inexperienced level 
until the end of June. The fact that these labor 
shortages could be anticipated by more than 60 days 
on the basis of ES-270 reports on employer forecasts 
of labor needs and careful analysis of the available 
labor supply, assisted materially in taking effective 
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steps to meet what would otherwise have been a 
very serious labor shortage.—Herspert M. Hurr, 
Research and Statistics Officer, California Department of 
Employment. 


GUIDING SANDUSKY’S 
RECRUITMENT WORK 


THE FIELD OFFICE in Sandusky found that ES— 
270 reports were of inestimable value in planning a 
recruiting program for a powder company. In addi- 
tion to the ES-270 reports, comprehensive housing 
and transportation surveys were made, and the entire 
recruitment program was built with these reports and 
surveys as the guide. 

The initial ES—270 report of September 1941 indi- 
cated a demand for several thousand employees by 
February 1, 1942, hiring to start November 15, 1941. 
A housing survey showed only a relatively small num- 
ber of houses and rooms available. A transportation 
survey indicated that existing bus and train schedules 
and facilities from points within a commuting radius 
of the plant were inadequate except from one com- 
munity. Since it was evident that a substantial pro- 
portion of the workers must be imported, the potential 
problem was acute. 

The manufacture of explosives was an entirely new 
industry in this area. Plant management admitted 
no experience in this particular type of product, and 
was unable to pass definitely upon the tentative job 
analyses prepared by Employment Service technicians. 

To add to the problem, the plant was being built 
in units, and ES-562 reports from the construction 
contractor indicated that their peak employment on 
construction would be reached about thirty days 
after production was started in the first three com- 
pleted units. Because of the great number of com- 
mon laborers and the competition of high wage rates 
paid on construction, ordinary production labor 
needed by the manufacturer would not be available 
locally until the plant was in 50-percent operation. 

Despite these complex problems, the requirements 
as shown in the ES-270 report had to be filled. 
The manager of the Sandusky field office secured the 
aid of the State office in conducting a survey of local 
office files in selected areas throughout the State 
where nitroglycerin and black powder were being 
manufactured. This survey was conducted in Sep- 
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tember and October 1941, and several pools of labor 
were located. 

Early in November State clearance, and _ later 
regional clearance, was introduced for chemists and 
chemist trainees. Concurrently, the State Infor- 
mational Service Representative, working with the 
State Clearance Officer, launched State-wide pub- 
licity. These activities resulted in a backlog of about 
1,200 applications from men with at least two years 
of college chemistry. However, it was not until late 
in January and early February 1942, that pooled-type 
interviews were conducted in areas where it was 
indicated men with the skills, experience, and edu- 
cational requirements were available. 

In spite of delays and changes made by theemployer | 
in educational and physical requirements, the number _ 
of anticipated workers and skills as originally set up 
in the ES-270 reports remained substantially un- 
changed. 

Because of the early and thorough planning of the 
recruitment campaign to meet anticipated demands, 
there was very little delay in staffing this plant even 
with the increased tempo in hirings in January and 
February 1942. By May 1, 1942, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service had referred 2,531 persons. Of these, 
1,720 were hired. 

The following tabulation shows briefly the demands 
indicated by ES-270 reports, together with the place- 
ment results: 

De- Place- 





Classification mand ments 
a 400 396 
CE PII tos ks ce eesccemadeneees 100 99 
WHGIMDEMENCE NEO i ois cc ccc ce sscsesees 100 67 
Laborers Process and Laborers........... 1, 180 988 
MN oiaig See a its xaetesan Ranewes was 100 71 

’ Powerhouse Engineers................+- 15 16 
NY TONS dsc ces ccccvcswecece’s 30 14 
ee ee PEC ee 155 69 

EI es crtiw oe 4a. 0 han ceiee cede 2, 070 1, 720 


The U. S. Employment Service was thus successful 
in surmounting all recruitment hazards and filled 
85.1 percent of the indicated demand. Placements 
closely approximated the original anticipated require- 
ments. This is conclusive evidence that ES—270 re- 
ports, if carefully prepared and intelligently used, can 
be of inestimable value in the staffing of any indus- 
try.— KENNETT F. Ermuicu, Field Supervisor, United 
States Employment Service for Ohio. 
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“Calendar 
of Need” 


e e e By 


FRANK L. BUCKNER 


Farm Placement Representative, United States 
Employment Service for California 


THE FIRST FACTOR that must be taken into 
consideration by the United States Employment 
Service in the recruitment of farm labor is the actual 
requirement rather than the demand. Here is the differ- 
ence: A farmer comes into an employment office 
and demands a hundred cherry pickers. The place- 
ment officer finds that the farmer has only a small 
orchard, but he wishes to have the cherries picked in 
two days. The crop would not suffer if twenty pickers 
took five days to complete the job. Hence the reguire- 
ment is twenty or even less pickers, as against the 
demand for one hundred. It is obvious that the con- 
centration of one hundred workers on a project which 
twenty could do as well is maldistribution of labor. 

Planning ahead, by setting up a calendar of need, 
is important if the best utilization of workers is to be 
effected. Because of increasing transportation diffi- 
culties and continual drain of farm labor into indus- 
trial plants, we can no longer depend on the 
migratory workers following the crops. Farmers, 
therefore, must cooperate in the recruitment efforts 
of the Employment Service by rotating workers and 
spreading them as thinly as possible without, of 
course, endangering crops. 

To set up a calendar of need for farm workers, data 
must be compiled from every available source, but 
based chiefly on the requirements of the preceding 
year. However, it must be kept in mind that needs 
may be upset by wet weather. A rainy spring may 
cause late crops and some damage to others. In such 
cases, the previous year’s estimates have to be sharply 
revised before a recruitment program is undertaken. 
Also, where the emphasis has been shifted from 
restriction to all-out production of certain crops, a 
larger-than-normal body of workers will be needed. 
Another aspect of adjustment in recruitment pro- 
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grams is the introduction of new crop activities. In 
such cases a day-by-day analysis must be made and 
recruitment governed accordingly. 

In considering the recruitment of workers for the 
1942 apricot harvest, data compiled in 1941 were 
used as a foundation for estimated needs. These 
included statistics on acreage, yield, weeks of harvest, 
peak seasons and their wane, man hours, available 
labor, sources of additional local labor, itinerant labor 
and recruitment. The only ways in which 1942 needs 
might differ radically from those of 1941 are pro- 
duction changes, changed harvest methods, and the 
rapid shrinkage of available labor. The first two 
items are known and can be controlled, but the shift- 
ing of labor has to be planned like a chess game, 
governed by the data of the 1941 crop, plus the data 
of the 1942 labor market. 

For example, the harvest season of apricots in 
California this year covered a period from June 6 
through August 8 (State-wide), with the peak around 
July 11, when 28,000 workers were needed. Har- 
vesting in Sacramento Valley counties begins early in 
June and ends the middle of July. The San Joaquin 
harvest begins the middle of June and ends a week 
later than the Sacramento Valley harvest. The cen- 
tral coast counties reach their harvest peaks at the 
end of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valley 
season. Thus, it can be seen that with proper re- 
cruitment many workers can be shifted as harvest 
peaks progress. 

Because the 1942 crop is expected to be considerably 
greater than it was in 1940, and because the tonnage 
canned is to be restricted by the tin shortage, the 
amount of the crop to be dried is assumed to be 
much higher than in former years. Accordingly, 
the labor requirement for cutting and dry-yard work 
is expected to be correspondingly higher. 

This example is typical of the uses of weekly statis- 
tics issued by the U. S. Employment Service to all 
its offices in California on agricultural Jabor require- 
ments. With such data on hand, local offices can 
estimate not only their own needs, but the needs of 
other communities, and can plan their recruitment 
programs with greater efficiency. A complete check 
can be kept on labor requirements and labor short- 
ages, and workers can be utilized without loss of 
time or the stoppage of work. Without the data 
compiled in preceding years and the day-to-day data 
of changing conditions, recruitment of workers for 
short intense periods of harvesting would be much 
more difficult. 
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EAST AND WEST ANSWER QUESTION— 


Migration—Can It Be Controlled? 


CONNECTICUT SAYS: 


THERE ARE OBSTACLES in the way of orderly 
control of migratory labor. First, we must recognize 
the inherent prerogative of the American workman to 
go wherever he wants whenever he wants in search of 
employment. The question of whether or not that 
right should be suspended under the exigencies of war 
has not been resolved. Until it is decided the most 
we can do is to set up facilities to transfer workers in 
the best interests of war production. 

Obviously, the clearance structure of the United 
States Employment Service, despite any weakness, is 
the one instrument through which the Government 
can control the shifting of labor. But it does not get 
half a chance except in isolated instances to do the 
job. Employers, on the one hand, are unwilling to 
use the remnants of their local labor pool when 
workers can be secured elsewhere. On the other 
hand, local public employment offices are under 
continual pressure to refer minority groups—a pres- 
sure influenced by strongly organized representatives of 
these groups. But, as soon as pressure on the employer 
becomes bothersome, he simply stops using the local 
office. 

One case illustrates how employers go about getting 
the type of workers they want. This employer—an 
official in one of our fairly large war production 
companies—lived in the rural area of a neighboring 
State. Over his own name he inserted a classified ad- 
vertisement in the local weekly papers of the com- 
munity calling for country boys. He got results. 

Most employer organizations are open to conviction 
on the evils of uncontrolled migration and their aid 
should be enlisted in controlling it. For instance, 
publicizing the policy of the Employment Service in 
regard to it would make it necessary for the offending 
employers to work under cover. Many of them would 
hesitate to do this. Those who did so could be taken 
to task by the employer organizations. If the organ- 
izations fail to cooperate, there are always municipal 
authorities and others in the community interested in 
its welfare who can be enlisted in the crusade.— 
LreonarD J. Maroney, Director, United States Employ- 
ment Service for Connecticut. 


August 1942 


ARIZONA SAYS: 


HERETOFORE, Arizona has depended largely on 
migrant workers from Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
to harvest their major crop—long and short staple 
cotton. Prior to 1941 the supply seemed unlimited. 
Thousands of migrant families came to Arizona for 
the cotton harvest—thousands more passed through 
Arizona on their way to California, stopping long 
enough to replenish their pocketbooks. As a result, 
workers were so plentiful in relation to the jobs avail- 
able that growers and opcrators did not use the 
Employment Service to any great extent. 

Late in July 1941, when the Arizona State Employ- 
ment Service was brought under Federal direction, 
steps were immediately taken by the State Director 
to survey the farm labor needs for the coming season. 
Time was short, but from information gathered from 
all sources during August, it was recognized that mi- 
gratory labor was not going to be as plentiful as in 
the past. From the acreage involved and the condi- 
tion of the crop, it was estimated that some 20,000 
workers would be needed for this cotton harvest; 
with only 5,000 workers available within the State, 
approximately 15,000 workers would have to come 
from other States. 

The above facts were made known to growers and 
operators by the Employment Service through news- 
paper articles, radio and personal contact. Finally, 
the growers and operators became conscious that the 
Employment Service was on the job attempting to 


- solve their problem of a possible scarcity of labor. 


Cooperation was forthcoming with orders for workers 
placed well in advance of the need. 

In late August we estimated that fewer migrants 
were entering the State than in any previous year. 
Arizona immediately issued clearance orders to the 
United States Employment Service units in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Migrant labor into the State increased. 
Oklahoma passed the word around to its local offices 
that workers were needed in Arizona. Latein October, 
600 to 700 workers per day were entering this State. 

Migrant workers entered Arizona at three principal 
points and were distributed and directed from these 
points to the agricultural areas by Employment 
Service farm crews. Roadside and sign recruiting by 
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the growers decreased considerably because most of 
the workers had been contacted previously by Em- 
ployment Service interviewers and were referred 
directly to satisfactory employment. 

At no time during the season was there an over- 
supply of workers and no crop losses were reported 
for want of sufficient labor. Any possible oversupply of 
workers was controlled by notifying the States of ‘‘mi- 
grant origination” and asking them to inform workers 
who planned to migrate that labor opportunities in 
the Arizona cotton harvest were not available. 

Growers and workers alike profited by this con- 
trolled and directed migration by the Employment 
Service. Growers have become aware that an over- 
supply of workers is a burden on the taxpayers and 
the State. Workers realize that steady employment 
is obtained by an adequate supply rather than an 
oversupply.—James B. Buessinc, Farm Placement 
Supervisor, United States Employment Service for Arizona. 


CALIFORNIA SAYS: 


WHEN, IN THE FALL OF 1940, the United States 
began to rearm in earnest, California industrial areas 
were threatened with an in-migration of workers of 
flood proportions. 

In order to check it at the source, the California 
Employment Service took the swift means of radio 
and press to urge people of other States to get in 
touch with their local Employment Service offices 
before attempting to travel to California war-industry 
areas. 

Nevertheless, past experience with large in-migra- 
tion from the Dust Bowl and denuded lands of the 
Middle West and Great Plains made us realize that 
migrants would come pouring across California’s 
State line regardless of what we tried to do to control 
their movement. 

We therefore developed a plan to divert some of the 
migrants to farm work. 

Information stations were established on the main 
California arterial highways. One was located near 
Indio in the southern part of California where the 
principal north-south highway No. 99 converges with 
the transcontinental highway No. 60-70 coming from 
Arizona. Another was placed near Bakersfield, where 
roads from southern California meet highways from 
the East, and a station was placed near Pacheco Pass 
in the Coast Range to supply agricultural information 
to workers traveling from the coast to the Central 
Valley. 

Personnel assigned to these stations were provided 
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with weekly reports showing the job opportunitie 
in each crop activity together with the probable dur- 
ation of employment and other pertinent information. 

There was another side to our concern about migra- 
tion. Local office labor surveys revealed that critical 
shortages of skilled metal-trades workers were immi- 
nent despite the increasing rate of in-plant, supple- 
mentary, and preemployment training. In addition, 
local shortages of unskilled workers appeared to be 
developing. We therefore concluded that, pending 
complete development of defense training classes in 
California, we should not discourage migration en- 
tirely, but should seek rather to control it. Although 
we realized that premature movement of workers into 
war production centers would be unwise, and should 
be prevented, we knew that capacity production of 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries in scheduled time 
would not only call for recruitment of labor supplies 
within the State but would mean getting workers from 
other States. 

The National recruitment program launched about 
this time, worked to our advantage. 7 

Defense contractors were urged by William S. 
Knudsen to utilize the facilities of the State employ- 
ment offices. Employers were also urged not to re- 
cruit outside the limits of local communities without 
first consulting the local Employment Service offices. 

Realizing the value of increased use of defense 
training facilities to develop local labor supplies, the 
California Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service took an active part in the development 
It also encouraged the pro- 
motion of in-service training within defense industries. 

Today, California aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
dustries are employing hundreds of thousands of 
workers. Supplying these industries with workers 
means utilization of hitherto unused local sources of 
labor, including women, high school and college 
students, and other groups. It means more extensive 
vocational training courses, greater industrial use of 
job analysis studies designed to simplify skilled work 
operations. It means increased development of 
in-service training and further lowering of job re- 
quirements. It means increased transportation and 
housing facilities for workers and development of 
cooperative practices designed to bring available local 
labor to the factory. 

Through these measures, in the months ahead, 
California hopes to mitigate the evils resulting from 
uncontrolled migration—Hersert M. Hurr, Re- 
search and Statistics Officer, United States Employment 
Service for California. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


WHAT WORKERS, employers, and labor unions can do to aid in all-out manpower mobilization is 
outlined in a pamphlet, “Work Will Win,” issued June 3 by the War Manpower Commission, with fore- 
word by Paul V. McNutt, chairman of WMC. 


After explaining the scope of the manpower problem and the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
armed forces, the pamphlet outlines the Commission’s voluntary program of training and recruiting the 
right workers for the right jobs at the right time, 


Under the heading “Here Is Our Job,” the booklet asks cooperation of employers, labor unions, and 
all governmental officials to— 


1. Utilize all local sources of labor, relaxing frivolous hiring requirements based on prejudice which now 
bar from jobs qualified Negroes, women, older workers, and persons of foreign birth or foreign-sounding names. 


2. Train and employ women immediately in the service trades and in labor-shortage areas, to take 
the places of men called to war. 


3. Upgrade workers into supervisors and foremen to organize the greater production effort of the 
next few months. 


4. Employ young persons, women and white-collar workers in the farm labor scarcity areas to help 
in this summer’s harvest. 


5. Discourage pirating of labor among war contractors who thereby hinder each other’s production, 
and thereby the whole of war production. 


x * * 
Each worker, the booklet says, can help in the following ways: 


1. By staying on his war job until the Government advises him he is more needed in another war job 
(through the United States Employment Service), or that his services are needed by the armed forces 
(through the draft board). 


2. By looking for a war industry job for which he is.fitted, if he is now in a peacetime job. But he 
should not migrate around the country looking for war work on the basis of incomplete information. He 
should check with the United States Employment Service to find out where the present and future jobs are 
opening, and what kind of workers are needed, before going into a war area which probably will have 
inadequate housing and transportation and difficult working conditions. 


3. Whether employed now or not, by exploring the possibility of obtaining training for an essential 
war job, preferably in or near his own community. 


4. College and advanced high-school students should stay in school and seek to prepare themselves for 
technical work, either through the regular courses or in the short courses set up in the technical colleges 
and universities for war workers. 


x * 
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